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NEWS NOTES 
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High School 


Alvernia High School, Chicago—Anastasia, Apr. 26, 27, 








29, 30, May 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Aquinas High School, LaCrosse, Wis. — Around the 
World In 80 Days, Apr. 18, 19, 20. 

St. Ignatius High School, Cleveland—The Trial of Job, 
Apr. 26 ("‘Excellent’ rating at State Drama Finals). 

St. Francis de Sales High School, Newark, Ohio—Parade 
at Devil's Bridge, May 15. 

Holy Angels Academy, Minneapolis —Seven Sisters, Apr. 
11, 12, 13; Song of the Northland (pageant to celebrate Min- 
nesota’s 100 years of statehood, cast of 850), May 14. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Austin, Texas—four one-act plays: 
Orchids for Margaret, Boomerang, The Alabaster Box, Heart 
Throbs; The Fortune Teller, March 17, 18. 

Lourdes High School, Chicago—Smallest of All, April. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Wichita, Kans.—Taming of the 
Shrew, Romeo and Juliet (CU Players), Dec. 3, 4; The Four 





Wishes (TV drama) Dec. 26; Kerry Fair, March 17; Mary, 
Mediatrix of All Graces, March 19; St. Jose ph the Workman, 
Dr. Faustus cutting, May 1. 

St. Philip High School, Battle Creek, Mich.—The Voice 
of Bernadette, April. 

Academy of Our Lady, Chicago—Kind Lady, April 19, 
aa, 21, 22. 

St. Louis University High, St. Louis, Mo.—Rope, March; 
Harvey, Feb. 28-March 1; The Senior Follies, May 1, 2. 

Mother of Mercy High School, Cincinnati — Sleeping 
Beauty of Loreland, Feb. 16, 17; Speech Competition, March 
1; Annual Variety Show, March 28; White Iris, April 15; 
Silver Medal Recital, May 6; Marian Concert, May 18. 

Providence High School, Chicago—Case of the Weird 
Sisters, Marguerite Salzman, All Nite Service, Marcia Jonkow- 
ski, Just Another Saturday, May; Joint Owners in Spain, May 
8, 9. 

Mount Marty High School, Yankton, S. D. Variety 
Show, Feb. 10; Harriet, March 24; Costume Parade, Apr. 10; 
Intercollegiate Drama Day, April 26; one act plays, May. 

Cathedral High School, Sioux Falls, $. D.—Our Town, 
Apr. 20, 22. 

(Continued on page eleven.) 
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From the Presidents Desk... 


Although work in the Executive Office borders on the 
frantic throughout the year, it is not without a touch of 
sadness that we ring down the curtain and strike the set on 
another season. Business, of course, will proceed as usual 
since the summer slack is a myth in NCTC; but we will 
miss the intimate contact which characterizes the scholastic 
year. At any rate, you can be sure that we will be working 
behind scenes to lay the groundwork for another exciting year 
of Catholic theatre activity. The Executive Office will be in 
operation all summer. 

We have been so busy that there was no time available 
for preparation of the Directory. A duplicated edition is in 
preparation now for the convenience of those planning 
the Convention and other NCTC projects. A definitive 
printed edition will be published next November as soon 
as membership dues are paid. By fall we also hope to have 
new three act and one act play lists as well as a revised li- 
brary holdings list. The machinery is in preparation for all 
of these. 

Since we are now providing two publications as well as 
the play lists, we will not be able to distribute our hand- 
books free of charge as I had hoped. Both the new high 
school and college drama club handbooks will be sold at a 
nominal charge. Likewise the new certificates, the gold and 
silver seals and the handsome new St. Genesius Jewel will 
also be sold at nominal cost. Both the handbooks and the 
literature which we will send during the summer will de- 
scribe these new awards for our affiliate program. 

I have already commented on my joy at the results of 
the high school handbook committee's work. Now, having 
read the copy for the college drama club handbook, I am 
more than ever convinced that the most constructive work 
is that done by committees. Sister Jeanette, O.S.B., of Mt. 
Marty College, Yankton, South Dakota, and her College 
Committee outdid themselves. The companion handbooks 
of both the committees cannot fail to revitalize and stanard- 
ize the pattern of our drama activities throughout the 
country. 


The Board Meeting 


At the conclusion of the Workshop on Friday, June 
13 (whose superstitious?), we will have the Dinneen 
Award Banquet at which I will have the pleasure of be- 
stowing the Award on our beloved Mrs. Wyatt. Two days 
after we informed Mrs. Wyatt that she had been elected 
by the Executive Board to receive the Award, her daughter, 
Jane Wyatt, received the Emmy for her work on ‘Father 
Knows Best.” A banner year in the Wyatt family! ! ! 

The banquet at the Hotel Sovereign will be followed 
by a resource meeting of the regional and unit chairmen 
while the Executive Board will meet in closed session to 
prepare the agenda for the open meetings on Saturday and 


Sunday, June 15 and 16. I am confident that this resource 
meeting of our chairmen as well as a preliminary meeting 
of the Fraternity Committee will prime the pump for a 
fruitful Board meeting and will enable us to articulate more 
clearly the duties and functions of these regional and unit 
ofhcers to develop greater conformity in regional and unit 
operations. 

An important item on the agenda of the Board meeting 
will be final approval for a draft of the revised Constitution 
to be presented for previous notice to the membership. 


Catholic Theatre Day 

In conclusion, I wish to express my special thanks to my 
dear friend and associate, our Vice President, for accepting 
and so brilliantly handling the editorial work and for leaving 
his former employ in order to act as executive secretary. My 
gratitude also to his assistant editors for their veritable 
blood and sweat and to the regional and unit and commit- 
tee chairmen who have sparkplugged the stimulating and 
constructive work of the year gone by. 

Nor can I close without a special salute to my col- 
leagues on the Executive Board for their constant support, 
keen interest, salutary counsel and just plain hard work. 

As for St. Genesius—well, he never gets a vacation. 
Always on the job, he has done more than all of us put 
together. I appeal now to the membership to celebrate his 
feastday, August 25, in a special way with Masses in his 
honor, communion breakfasts, and addresses. August 25 
should be Catholic Theatre Day. A solemn high Mass will 
be offered for all the members of NCTC on that day. 

May God bless all of you, my dear friends, and grant 
you a fruitful and pleasant summer 


Faithfully in the Savior, 


Feather SabruQ 8.04. 





Announcement 
Children’s Theatre Committee of N.C.T.C 
the following members: 
Sister Marie Fleurette, I.H.M. 
Immaculate Heart College 


announces 


Hollywood 28, California 


Frances Cary Bowen 
Children’s Educational Theatre of Maryland, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Carmelita Schmelig 
Fontbonne College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Sister M. Felice, C.S.J., Chairman 
College of St. Teresa 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Sanctity 


and the “Teatrino” 
by JOHN O'CONNOR, S.D.B. 


The primary purpose of this article is to explain how 
a great educator-saint thought the stage should be used in 
sanctifying the lives of his boys. As his boys ranged be- 
tween the ages of nine and eighteen, this article will be 
of no immediate interest to those concerned only with col- 
lege or community theatre. Neither will it concern those 
who are not interested in forming saints. 

The great educator saint of this article? St. John 
Bosco! As a boy he was the entertainer in his own right, 
using magic, juggling, tightrope walking, and a violin to 
interest the other boys of his neighborhood in doing good. 
As a priest he wrote plays and musical compositions for the 
boys of his oratories and schools, and he encouraged many 
of his followers to do the same. 

As an educator, St. John Bosco wished to form his 
boys into saints. This is not a pious exaggeration but a lit- 
eral and primary fact. And though his life was ruled by 
“dreams, he always descended to the minutest practical 
details. He fashioned a preventive system” of education 
that aimed at placing his boys “in the moral impossibility 
of committing sin.” It was a positive system because it sup- 
plied positive outlets for every type of energy and enthusi- 
asm. One of these outlets was an effective use of the stage. 





Playwright Brother John O'Connor displays his talents in 
juggling for his Salesian confreres. Brother O'Connor is the 
author of several one act plays published by N.C.T.C. 


This system of education was anything but sterile: it 
actually did produce saints! St. Dominic Savio is a canon- 
ized but not an isolated example, as St. John Bosco himself 
testified. Not wanting to embarrass the living, he wrote the 
lives of only four of his saintly boys, all of whom had 
passed away. Pope Pius IX called his Oratory “a family of 
wonders.” 

So that his system of education would not be lost, St. 
John Bosco founded a society (the Salesians) to continue 
his work. This article is based on the regulations and tra- 
ditions that he gave this society, regulations and traditions 
recorded in the “Memorie Biografiche,” the society's nine- 
teen volume life of the saint. 

In his regulations the saint never used the word “the- 
atre.”” He used “Teatrino,” which means “‘little theatre,” 
but the phrase in English is a bit misleading. What the 
saint really meant (and wanted) was a “homely” theatre— 
simple, plain, and familiar. Such a theatre would best create 
the atmespher necessary to do good to his boys. It was un- 
necessary, therefore to worry about professionalism, pro- 
ductions catering especially to outsiders, or costly and ele- 
gant costumes. It was necessary to choose plays specially 
suitable for boys. “Theatre” would satisfy mature strangers, 
but the “Teatrino” should satisfy his huge family of the 
young and immature. 

The word “Teatrino” also applied to the entertain- 
ment’s length. Anything over two-and-a half hours was 
considered too long for the normal boy. Since it is often 
impossible to let all the boys of an audience go where they 
please during intermissions, the saint insisted that the in- 
tervals between acts be kept as short as possible. To avoid 
restlessness, he had the longer intervals filled in with vocal 
or instrumental music. 


According to St. John Bosco, ‘'The purpose of the Tea- 
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trino is morally to entertain, to educate, and to instruct the 
young as well as possible." These are proximate aims and 
are directly related to the general goal of sanctity. 

Note that the first proximate aim of the Teatrino is not 
“to entertain” but “MORALLY TO ENTERTAIN.” “To 
entertain,” in fact, is not a p ecise translation; “to make 
happy” or “to cheer” would come much closer. The saint 
wanted the Teatrino to help foster the happy and cheerful 
atmosphere that sanctity radiates and sin prevents. It is in 
this sense that entertainment is related to sanctity in the 
mind of St. John Bosco. 

Nothing creates cheerfulness as well as the comedy 
and the farce, and it is therefore not surprising to find the 
saint recommending them. He always insisted, however, 
that the comedy or farce be simple, moral, and of a sensible 
length. Levity is not synonymous with the cheerfulness he 
was seeking. 

The two things that can play havoc with serene cheer- 
fulness are the state of sin and the disturbances in a boy's 
nature caused by thoughts of sin and of violence. This is 
why the saint insisted so heavily on the moral aspects of 
plays. 

Everyone agrees that plays causing boys to fall into sin 
should absolutely be avoided, but very few agree in regard 
to plays that disturb boys because of their vivid portrayal 
of sin or sinful characters or because of acts of violence. On 
this point St. John Bosco was stern: “The tragedies, dramas, 
comeries, and farces in which a cruel, vindictive, or im- 
moral character is represented in a lively manner ought not 
to be given. 

Stern enough? Not for the saint. Here is the same 
quotation completed: “The tragedies, dramas, comedies, 
and farces in which a cruel, vindictive, or immoral charac- 
ter is represented in a lively manner ought not to be given, 
even if that character corrects and reforms himself in the 
course of the plot."’* 

“Undue censorship!” cries the theatre world. But St. 
John Bosco was speaking to the world of the Teatrino, in- 
terested only in making saints. Here is his own reason for 
being so stern: “Remember that the young receive impres- 
sions of lively representations deep in their hearts, and 
only with great difficulty can one make them forget with 
reasonings or opposed facts." Is it necessary to add that the 
saint not only considered sin to be the world’s greatest 
evil, but acted accordingly? In that light, how easy it is to 
set aside a few artful plays. 

Violence is also disturbing to boys. Since the Greek 
dramatists kept their acts of violence off the stage even 
when writing for adults, it is not surprising that a saint 
should write thus: “Duels, the firing of rifles and pistols, 





1 Memorie Biografiche, Vol. X, p. 1059. 
2 Don Bosco Educatore, Vol. Il, p. 82. 
8 Ibid. 





St. John Bosco, founder of the Sales'an Fathers and Salesian 
Sisters, died in 1888 at the age of 73. Patron of youth, Don 
Bosco was canonized by his friend, Pope Pius XI in 1934. 
This is an actual photo of the saint, taken in the early days 
of photography. (RNS) 


violent threats and atrocities should never take place in the 
Teatrino.’'4 

Needless to say, St. John Bosco did not push aside all 
serious drama. Serious plays have their own way of entet 
taining and can accomplish the second proximate aim of the 
Teatrino, “TO EDUCATE” the young 

Education according to St. John Bosco was simply ‘‘the 
grand art of forming men.” Making men out of boys, 
however, is not a simple process. It must embrace all which 
man is capable of—a Christian humanism in its broadest 
sense. All the implications of education through the Tea 
trino, therefore, are obviously too broad a subject for this 
present article, which wil consider only those aspects bear 
ing directly on the making of saints 

St. John Bosco wanted the Teatrino to educate his boys 
in practical Christian living. Just as the values Hollywood 

(Continued on next page.) 


4 Ibid 
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Sanctity and the “Teatrino” 


(Continued from page five.) 


sets on life are absorbed through watching movies, so did 
he desire Christian value to be absorbed through watching 
plays. His idea of a moral play, however, was not that of a 
pious tale with an explicit moral pinned on to it—a back- 
wards game called pin the donkey on the tale; rather did he 
recommend plays that were impregnated with morality 
because the characters were fine examples of how a Chris- 
tian ought to live. Boys are natural hero worshippers, and 
he wanted them to know the best. He also thought it im- 
possible to baptize an intrinsically pagan play merely by 
sprinkling it with a few good thoughts or pouring on a 
new ending; complete immersion was the only way to bap- 
tize, and that meant a whole new play. 

“Indeed, it has been noted that even films morally 
above reproach can yet turn out spiritually harmful, if they 
offer the spectator a world in which no sign is given of God 
or of men who believe in and worshp Him, a world in 
which people live as though God did not exist.”® St. John 
Basco? No—Pope Pius XII said that about movies for 
adults. How easy it is, then, to understand St. John Bosco’s 
position in regard to the young. 

There is another educational factor that must be con- 
sidered here, and that is the use the saint made of the Tea- 
trino in order to give solemnity to important feasts of the 
Church. Everything physically and spiritually possible was 
done to enhance feast days so that the boys would remem- 
ber these spiritual occasions as the happiest days of their 
lives. The Teatrino served these occasions in two ways. 

First and most important, an extremely simple and in- 
formal entertainment was given on the vigil of the feast. 
This entertainment served as a prelude to the feast itself, 
stirring up the hearts of the boys to its true spirit and 
meaning. It was made up mainly of poems, skits, songs, 
stories, instrumental numbers, and short compositions on 
some aspects of the feast. As many boys as possible were 
encouraged to do something for this entertainment, thus 
giving them a real sense of participation in the feast. 

The second way, of course, was to present something 
more exclusively theatrical-—such as a well prepared three 
act play—on the evening of the feast itself. 

If one of these feasts must be singled out for closer 
examination, the most unique of them all was not some 
feast of the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, or St. Francis of 
Sales (though these were more solemnly celebrated) —the 
most unique was that of the Father Director. The Director's 
Feast Day canonized the family spirit which St. John Bosco 
strove so hard to foster in his oratories and schools, and the 
informal entertainment on the vigil was the best index of 


5 "Nels dare’’—-Oct. 28, 1955. 








its efficacy. All the poems, skits, songs, and other numbers 
gave vent to the love and appreciation felt by the boys for 
everything the Director as a Father had done for them. 
They would thank him enthusiastically for his concern over 
their material and spiritual well-being, for his patience with 
them, for his hard work on their behalf, and for whatever 
else they admired about him. They would promise him 
their love, confidence, and obedience during the following 
year. And all this was expressed through the language of a 
simplified dramatics. 

St. John Bosco considered this entertainment to be so 
important that he himself would compose or improve some 
of the numbers which the boys were to deliver in his own 
honor! In preparing this feast, they had a chance to reflect 
on all that had actually been done for them. In presenting 
the entertainment, their combined enthusiasms would catch 
fire and enkindle even those who for some reason or other 
placed little confidence in the Director. The family spirit 
would reach a new high and the happy confidence inspired 
in the boys would enable the Director to “direct” them— 
towards sanctity. 

There is no need to dwell on the third proximate aim 
of the Teatrino, “TO INSTRUCT” the young, because of 
the three it has the least bearing on sanctity. Still, religious 
instruction too can be rendered more pleasant by means of 
the stage. 

St. John Bosco thought that acting was a privilege; 
only those boys were chosen to act, therefore, whose con- 
duct was exemplary. This also served as a motive for im- 
provement for would-be actors whose conduct stood in 
need of repair. The saint did not want the same boys selected 
every time, however. 

Since acting was considered a privilege, it became its 
own reward. The saint, therefore, did not want special 
treatment to be given the actors at table or at other times. 
This helped to check pride and to prevent ill feeling on 
the part of those not chosen. 

There is one final point that must be mentioned, a 
point absolutely basic to St. John Bosco’s system: the im- 
portance of safeguarding in a special manner the virtue of 
purity. Plays that would cause doubtful questions to arise 
in a boy’s mind were not to be given. There is on record, 
in fact, an occasion when the saint, as a guest at a play for 
boys in another religious house, walked out after the first 
act because the otherwise moral play dwelt on the problem 
of illegitimacy.° He demanded that costumes be rigorously 
modest and that the boys be vigilantly “assisted” at all 
times during rehearsals and the giving of plays. The full 
impact of what the saint meant by “assistance,” however, 
can only be grasped by studying his educational system in 
its entirety. 

Someone may object that St. John Bosco’s strictures 
destroy the esthetic value so important to artistic theatre. 


6 Memorie Biografiche, Vol. Ill, p. 594. 
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Lourdes High School, Chicago, presents “Smallest Of All.” 


This is pure nonsense. The saint always upheld good poetry 
and well written plays, but he asked that they be simple 
and moral because of his audiences of boys. Far from de- 
stroying esthetic values, simplicity and morality can often 
serve as corrective norms in the creation of works of art. It 
must be admitted, however, that he forbids some types of 
artistic plays that are not wrong in themselves or if pre- 
sented for adults. 

Most of this article was written in the past tense and 
impersonally ; it is wise, therefore, to move into the present 
and state that St. John Bosco’s sytem is now being practiced 
by 19,000 Salesians throughout the world. Moving into the 
first person, I myself, though a hardheaded lover of artistic 
theatre at its most adult stage, can attest to the moving ef- 
ficacy of the saint's system when practiced in all simplicity 
—can attest that his system still has the power to make 


Saints. 


Inter-Region Drama Day 


Sharing activities for an inter-regional drama day on 
April 26 were students of Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, 
Iowa and Mount Marty College, Yankton, South Dakota. The 
program included the presentation of Calderon's “The Great 
Theatre of the World” in readers’ theatre style by the Genes 
ian Players of Mount Marty. A lighting demonstration was 
given by Miss Joan Jelliffe of Mount Marty and excerpts from 
Bagnold’s ‘The Chalk Garden” were given by Briar Cliff 
Realistic, abstract and fantastic styles in make-up were ex 
plained by Miss Colleen Walsh and demonstrated by Mount 
Marty students. All events were held in the Marian Theatre 
at Mount Marty College. 
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The Story of St. Genesiu 


by JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM of the Paulist Fathers from the booklet 


Ui 


Santa Susanna, The Saint and Her Church 


asked “Why?” he responded, “Only today, now, running 





On August 25th, in the year 301, there was beheaded in 
Rome an actor and martyr by the name of Genesius, Saint 
Genesius. Originally buried in the Church of St. John of the 
Pine, relics of his body were transferred to the Church of 
Santa Susanna in the year 1585, to enrich the chapel of St. 
Lawrence built by Camilla Peretti, sister of Pope Sixtus the 
Fifth. 

Nothing is known of his birth or early days. Our first 
knowledge of him comes when he is already performing on 
the Roman stage. He was the outstanding comedian of his day. 

The persecutions of the Emperor Diocletian had ceased 
and the Church, her Bishops and priests had known four 
years of peace. Genesius, a Roman knight, was searching out 
ways to please the Emperor with some new form of enter- 
tainment. Diocletian still had no love for Christians and the 
actor felt that some slanderous presentations of the sacred 
mysteries, the ancient writer says that at this he was an expert, 
would please the Emperor. Thus he began to take instructions 
in Christian teaching, his biography says “in the venerable 
law of God.” His curiosity was particularly aroused by the 
Sacrament of Baptism which he investigated very thoroughly 
and discussed at great length with his Christian teachers. 

When he felt he knew enough he gathered his troup of 
actors together and told them: “You know that Diocletian 
loathes Christians.” 

“That is scarcely news,” they said, ‘‘as anyone who does 
not know it would be hard to find.” 

“Now then,” said Genesius, “we all wish to please the 


Emperor.” There was no dissenting voice. 


“Let us, then, present in burlesque the mysteries of the ' 


Christian faith.” 

Genesius began to teach them the fundamental points 
of doctrine from his own instructions and was precise in his 
explanations that everything his actor friends should do would 
be accurate and correct. 

When the day of the performance arrived Genesius, in 
the guise of a sick man, took to his bed, as planned, and on 
the stage said, "Oh, my companions, I feel a great weight 
and would like to be enlightened.’” Thus cued in each of his 
friends had a ribald remark to make which would cause the 
audience to laugh. ‘You are so fat, Genesius,”” said one, “can 
we lighten you by using a pruning knife ?” 

At this point, his biographer says, Genesius received the 
grace of God and was moved to an acceptance in his heart of 
all he had read and studied about the Christian faith. He 
started, “I believe’ and then turning to his companions said, 


“Oh you fools, I desire to die like a Christian.” Upon being 


- 


like a fugtitive, I have found God.” The Emperor, present, 
joined in the laughter. Two of the actors, one representing 
the exorcist, another a priest, came to his bedside on the stage 
and said, “My son, why have you sent for us?’ At this point 
Genesius, pretending no longer, said “Because I wish to re- 
ceive the grace of Christ. Through this grace I long to be 
reborn and liberated from iniquity which like ruins lies 
about me.” 

At this, there was great tumult and shouting among his 
boisterous and laughing audience as the first act ended. Many 
gifts were brought to the stage, sent by the Emperor and his 
admirers. The play moved into the second act and everything 
Genesius said sincerely was taken to be a joke. Then soldiers 
came and led him before a mock judge. But his confession of 
Christ was heartfelt. Led in white robes to the place where 
Diocletian awaited him to do him further homage, he was 
placed in a pulpit which contained an image of Venus. 

Genesius from the pulpit of Venus preached his Credo. 
“Listen, Oh Emperor, and listen, you his army. Listen, too, 
people of this city who have minds of their own and know 
how to use them. Before this day, everytime I heard speak 
of Christians I abhorred their name. I was in error on many 
counts, I joined those who publicly deride them, and I my- 
self did also deride Christians and encouraged those who 
tormented them. Many times with words and deeds I insulted 
those that endured these torments with resignation. I pro- 
voked the people to fury against them. So much did I hate 
Christians and despise their very mame that when only a 
child I ran away from my parents and my relatives and en- 
dured untold hardships rather than hear the name Christian 
mentioned or be close to one of them. I was sick and in need 
very often, but far better, I thought, to suffer like this than 
to be with Christians. So much did I despise them and so 
great was my hatred that in order to mock them in all their 
sacred mysteries I have made a most diligent research and 
learned from their teachers all that was to be learned. 

“At this command performance, O Diocletian, I planned 
to present in derision the Christian mysteries in which I did 
not believe. Yet, lying there on that make-believe sick-bed, I 
was washed by water and interrogated as to whether I believed 
in the remission of sins. These, O Diocletian, are my own 
words, the play is my own work. Yet, when I said ‘I believe’ 
I saw a hand stretched over me and I saw the angels of God 
around me. Their faces shone like fire. They read in the book 
of my life all those sins which I have committed since the 
hour of my birth until this very moment. They said, ‘This 
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Patron Saint of Actors 
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St. Genesius as portrayed by Tom McDermott in. the New 
York Blackfriars’ production of Henri Gheon's "The Come- 
dian" in March, 1957. 


water has washed away all the evil you have done.’ At once 
I was bathed in the water of Holy Baptism, The book also, 
wherein my sins were written, became white as snow. My 
past errors contained therein could be seen no more by man. 
And the angels admonished me, ‘Know that you are cleansed 
from all sin and you must now preserve the grace given you.’ ’ 

“Now, O Emperor, and all you who stand by, hear my 
confession and believe what I say. While I sought on this 
stage to please an earthly emperor I came finally to please 
a heavenly King. While I sought occasion to give laughter 
to you all, I gave joy to the angels. From this hour, believe 
with me. In the future, wish to mock these mysteries no more. 
Let me tell you that I have seen the heavens opened, a hand 
from heaven extended over me. At the moment I was washed 
in the water of Baptism I have seen the angels and heard 
them say all my sins were forgiven. I have seen the heavenly 
light, have heard the angelic exhortations. I have felt im- 
pressed upon my heart the glory of God which has taught 
me that the true God is our Lord Jesus Christ. He is the 


Light, the Truth and the Mercy of all who have received 
His grace through Baptism. Oh Emperor and all you other 
good princes and people here, receive this grace! Believe in 
these mysteries! I will teach you and you will believe that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the true God whom you cannot know 
unless washed by the waters of Baptism and consecrated at 
the same time by the invocation of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Diocletian was furious with anger. He ordered that 
Genesius and all his companions be beaten with rods. His 
fellow-actors began to curse the name of Christ and cried 
out that Genesius was alone in his belief, that he was mad 
and since he alone wished to become a Christian he alone 
should suffer. Diocletian raged, and ordered that Genesius, 
who had so deceived him by getting him to a mock Christian 
mystery, should be publicly beaten. This continued until the 
Emperor's wrath was satished. The carly biographer says that 
so incensed was the Emperor that had it not been held in 
abomination, he would have drunk Genesius’ blood then and 
there. 

Committed to prison, Genesius was put to torture th 
next day by the Prefect Plutiano. Diocletian ordered that his 
torment continue until he sacrificed to the idols. As the suffer 
ing continued Plutiano pleaded with him, “Oh you madman, 
sacrifice to the gods and Diocletian will take you back in 
his favor.’’ Genesius replied, “I seck the friendship only of 
those who fear not the King I have seen and adored. He 
is the true King whom I have seen with my own cyes. He 
has deigned to allow me to participate in His mercy. He has 
illumniated me, unworthy and despicable as I am, an un- 
believer in His Holy Mysteries. He has given me grace that, 
being blind I might see the true light and come to the know!.- 
edge of the truth. I weep with sorrow that with you I have 
erred. I grieve that I have held the Christians and the holy 
name of Jesus in abomination. I deserve to suffer all these 
tribulations since very late in life, but as a valiant soldier, 
have I come to adore the true King.” 

Plutiano said, ‘Who is this King, beside our king?" To 
which Genesius replied, “That king you say to be a king is a 
mortal man. The King I adore is God. Your king reigns over 
a small ares of earth; my King commands the heavens, the 
earth, the sea. Your king has a life-span already determined, 
but Christ, ever-glorious, lives and reigns in the heavens and 
the eternal centuries, time without end.” 

Lying on the torture rack, Genesius was torn with iron 
pincers. The aides to the chief torturer burnt his sides with 
irons that glowed like fire. Yet he persisted in his confessions 
and said to the judge, “If you make me suffer these torments 
a hundred times, if a thousand times you burn me never can 

(Continued on page eleven.) 
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The American Edueational Theatre 


Association’s Convention 


by JOHN WRAY YOUNG, Program Chairman 


On December twenty-eighth, the American Educational 
Theatre Association will convene for its twenty-second annual 
convention at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. Now the 
largest theatre organization in the United States, AETA has 
long been a powerful force for the good of the American 
theatre. 

As first Vice-President of the Association, I have the 
privilege of planning the 1958 convention. For many months 
I have been developing a program format which will be of 
high interest to the delegates and which may make a signifi- 
cant contribution to current theatre thought. 

Finding wide sentiment among the members of the Asso- 
ciation for a convention which would explore a few basic 
arcas in depth, I have worked to evolve such a program. 

Theme for the 1958 convention is: “THEATRE; THE 
SOURCE, THE PATH AND THE VISION.” At the open- 
ing General Session on the morning of December twenty- 
eighth, a keynote speaker will state the theme. He will be 
followed by an authority discussing "THE SOURCE,” which 
is a restatement of the question, “What Is Theatre?” This 
arca of exploration is concerned with the History, the Litera- 
ture and the Criticism of Theatre. 

The next speaker will establish a framework of reference 
for “THE PATH,” which is ‘The Practice of Theatre.’ The 
four elements chosen for evaluation here are: Acting, Direct- 
ing, Design and Playwriting. 

Third part of the theme, "THE VISION,” will be pre- 
sented with the area receiving the definitive title of “Toward 
a Philosophy.” 

The program will then devote a full half-day to each of 
the three basic groups. The procedure will be the same for 
each half-day. The first hour will be given to “The Premises.” 
In the case of “What is Theatre?” leading scholars will state 
the past and current premises of: The History of Theatre, 
The Literature of Theatre and Theatre Criticism. 


Second hour will be given to ‘The Discussions.”’ For 
this, the General Session will divide into three groups and 
the delegates may choose any of the three areas. The Discus- 
sion periods will be conducted by three or four experts who, 
familiar with the Premises, will try to evolve new ideas and 
viewpoints. 

For the third hour, the convention returns to General 
Session for ‘The Conclusions.” These will be presented by 
other experts who, through pre-convention study of the papers 
prepared by the speakers for “The Premises’’ and attendance 


at “The Discussions,” may be able to formulate new view- 
points. 

The half-day for ‘The Practice of Theatre” will have 
this same pattern of study, exploration and evaluation given 
to Acting, Directing, Design and Playwriting. 

“Toward a Philosophy” will offer interesting possibilities 
for the division of topics. My tentative ideas are: “The Teach- 
ing of Theatre—Today and Tomorrow,” ‘The Discipline of 
Theatre,” ‘“Theatre and Science” and ‘Theatre in Tomorrow's 
World.” 

I have asked teams of ten experts to work in each of 
the three Divisions. These thirty leaders of the American 
theatre may, in this group endeavor, evolve ideas and achieve 
viewpoints of true significance. 

But this is only part of the fine feast of theatre which 
will be awaiting at the Conrad Hilton from December twenty- 
eighth through the thirtieth. Fifteen regular panel sections 
will present subjects of wide interest. Among them will be: 
“Theatre: Audio-Visual,” ‘Religious Drama Today,” ‘The 
Theatre Director in Television,” ‘The Regional Theatre and 
AETA,” “Theatre in the Army,’ “The Children’s Theatre,” 
and ‘Philosophy of High School Theatre.” 

Other panel subjects will be: ‘The Community Theatre,” 
“The Tangible Benefits of Honor Society Membership,” 
“Musical Theatre,” ““The Theatre Arts in Television,’ ‘The 
High School Play List,” “Musical Theatre in the High 
School,”” “Accreditation,” and ‘“Costuming—Today and To- 
morrow.” if 

There will also be several attractive social affairs and 
some exciting theatre events. 

Those who would like to receive pre-convention regis- 
tration materials should write: Prof. Kenneth L. Graham, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Educational Theatre Association, 
University Theatre, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

On behalf of the officers and the Association, may I ex- 
tend a very cordial welcome to the 1958 convention. See you 
in Chicago? 





m & 


Heartfelt sympathies are extended to Miss Therese 
Marie Cuny on the death of her father and to Father 
Robert Neenan, S.J., on the death of his father. 
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Irma sings “Always Do As People Say You Should" in the 
St. Mary's Academy, Austin, Texas, production of “The 
Fortune Teller." 


News Notes 


(Continued from page two.) 


College 


Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif.—Lute Song, April 

Fairfield University, Conn.—Time Limit, May 10. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill—Plays for Children: 
The Plain Princess, March 16; Prince Fairyfoot, March 30; 
Lecture Recitals: Modern Pocts, March 21; The Children, 
March 23. 

St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia—Juno and the Pay- 
cock, April 17, 18, 19, 20. 

Clarke College, Dubuque—The Matchmaker, April. 

St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kans.— The Miser, 
March 26-9. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y.—The Boy [ricnd, 
May 2, 3. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.—Lady of ‘he 
Dawn, Oct. 27, 28, 29; Desk Set, April 10, 11; Alcestis, April 
27, 28; original Centennial plays, May. 

Mother of the Savior Seminary, Blackwood, N. ].—The 
Passion of the Savior, March 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23. 

Don Bosco College, Newton, N. J.—Parade at Devil's 
Bridge, God and Texas, May. 


Community 
Catholic Theatre of Detroit—The Little Dog Laughed, 


June 6, 7, 13, 14. 

Catholic Theatre Guild of Indianapolis—Where in the 
World, May 18. 

Mobile Theatre Guild, Mobile, Ala.—Coming Season: 
The Loud Red Patrick, Sept. 3-6; Stalag 17, Oct. 15-18; The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, Dec. 3-6; Ladies in Retirement, 
Jan. 14-17; Heroine on Fire, Mar. 4-7; The Great Sebastians, 
April 15-18. 


Mid-Atlantic CYO 


How does a basketball tournament help promote dra 
matics? Well, that’s easy. For ten years champion CYO bas 
ketball teams from the Archdioceses of Washington, D. ¢ 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the Diocese of Wilmington 
have been meeting alternately in the mentioned cities in a 
spirit of friendly competition in the Middle-Atlantic CYO 
Basketball Tourney. 

At a post-tournament mecting held in Washington tn 
April, 1957, the four diocesan CYO Directors, Pete Haley 
of Washington, Ben Debinski of Baltimore, Hugh Bracken 
of Philadelphia, and Bill Kapa of Wilmington decided to 
hold a Middle-Atlantic CYO One-Act Play Contest 

After being snowed out last February, the first annual 
contest became a reality when it was held in Baltimore on 
Sunday, March 16. Wilmington won first place for its pres 
entation of Lady Gregory's “The Gaol Gate” which was 
directed by Joseph V. Lipka representing the St. Hedwig’s 
CYO. 

Runnerup laurels went to “U. S. Revolt” by Olive 
Fortenbacker, directed by Mrs. Renee Horner of the St 
Lawrence CYO of Philadelphia. Virginia Sefton of the 
Philadelphia group was voted best actress while Robert Gal 
ster of Baltimore was judged the best actor. Baltimore's 
play, “The Trial of Rock and Roll” was an original pres 
entation written and directed by Mrs. Emily Pierce of the 
Immaculate € onception (¢ YO. The Lourdes CYO of Wash 
ington presented “The Jonah” by Carl Dollman, under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary Crowley Ford 

The judges for the contest were Leo Brady of Wash 
ington, author of “Brother Orchid,” Mis. Mary Frey, Presi 
dent of the Genesians, Wilmineton Diocesan Drama 
Group; Franklyn Hochreiter, well known in Baltimore play 
circles; and Miss Mary Grogan of Philadelphia. The Rev 
Francis J. Linn, Director of the Baltimore CYO Cultural 
Department, was the chairman and the host was the Rt 
Rev. Stanislaus A. Wachowiak, Pastor of the Holy Rosary 
Church. Next year’s Second Annual Middle Atlantic CYO 
One-Act Play Contest will be held in Washington 





Story of St. Genesius 


(Continued from page nine.) 


you take from my heart, my voice or my lips the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Through all the torments he continued 
with a loud voice to confess the Lord Jesus Christ 

Plutiano reported in writing to Diocletian all that had 
happened. Having read the results of the unfruitful torture 
Diocletian ordered the beheading of Genesius. Our actor 
Saint heard the sentence in prison with great joy, and was 
thus decapitated on the 25th of August in the year 301. With 
his last breath he declared with St. John, “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ is God and believing we shall have life in His name.” 
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WELCOME MAT | 


King's College St. Mary's University Library Sister Maris Stella, O.S.B. 
The Library San Antonio 1, Texas 830 No. Broad St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 

y 


Milford Novitiate Library 


Milford, Ohio Dominican Fathers’ Library 
St. Peter Martyr Priory 
Winona, Minn. 


University of Georgia Libraries 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Sister M. Cyril, O.P. 
Dominican College 


San Rafael, Calif 
University of Scranton Library 


331 Wyoming Ave. 
Scranton 3, Pa. 


Rosary High School 
8551 Greenfield 


Detroit 28, Michigan 
Mercy High School 


1720 South 29th Street 
Milwaukee 15, Wis 
Sister Mary Edward 
1212 Guerrero St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Indiana University Library 
Order Librarian 
Blooming‘on, Indiana Richard R. Smyth 
Cornell University Theatre 
Willard Straight Hall 


Ithaca, New York 
The Library St. Anselm's College Library 


Rev. Jerome Dee, O.S.B., 
a . Librarian 
The College of St. Catherine Manchester, New Hampshire 
The Library 
St. Paul 1, Minn 


College of Our Lady of 
the Elms 

291 Springfield Street 

Chicopee, Mass 


Mount Mary College Library 
Cretin High School Library St. Mary's College Library Mount Mary College 
Randolph & Hamline St. Mary's College Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
St. Paul, Minn. Winona, Minn 





The Library | 

St. John’s University 

OLOWs ' Grand Central & Utopia 
: Parkways 


a lead 


* ry 7 Jamaica 32, New York 


Serials Department 
University of Illinois Library 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Dominican Troupers of San Rafael, California, present High School, Lancaster, N.Y., $25.00 (proceeds from the 
“Lute Song." senior class presentation of “The Curious Savage’). 
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HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
SISTER MARY JOHN, O.S.U. 

Brown County Ursulines, Saint Martin, Ohio 
EMMET LAVERY 

1075 Casiano Road, Los Angeles, California 
MARGARET M. PASSMORE 

64 East 80th Street, Apt. 3R, New York, N.Y. 
MRS. CHRISTOPHER WYATT 

310 East 50th Street, New York, New York 
THERESE MARIE CUNY 

2644 Lawndale, Evanston, Illinois 
SISTER MARY ANGELITA, B.V.M. 

Immaculate Conception Academy 

Davenport, lowa 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
SAINT MARY ACADEMY 
Sister Margaret Mary, I.H.M. 
Elm Avenue, Monroe, Michigan 
SCHOOL OF BROWN COUNTY URSULINES 
Sister Miriam, O.S.U. 
Saint Martin, Ohio 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIPS 
MOBILE CATHOLIC THEATRE 
Rev. Anthony Zoghby 
14 No. Lafayette St., Mobile, Alabama 
ST. MARY OF THE WOODS COLLEGE 
Sister Mary Olive, S.P. 
St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana 
PROPS & PAINT, COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE 
Mother Mary Margaret, O.S.U. 
New Rochelle, New York 


PAST PRESIDENTS 
1937 EMMET LAVERY 
1937-38 REV. DR. JOHN H. MAHONEY 
1939-40 REV. F. GEORGE DINNEEN, S.J. 
1941-42 EMMET LAVERY 
1943-44 CHARLES COSTELLO 
1945-46 REV. JAMES J. DONAHUE 
1947-48 REV. KARL SCHROEDER 
1949-51 JOSEPH F. RICE 
1951-53 WALTER BAMBERGER 
1953-55 THERESE MARIE CUNY 
1955-57 SISTER MARY ANGELITA, B.V.M. 





NEW PLAYS FOR MEN 


For the benefit of its seminary and all-male school mem- 
bers, the National Catholic Theatre Conference is happy 
to announce its publication of three all-male one act plays 


by Brother John O'Connor, S.D.B. 
That Others May Live 
Witness to Madness 
If Not for His Glory 


Scripts are 75¢ each. There is no royalty for NCTC mem- 
bers provided that four scripts are purchased. 








“CLEOPATRA” Brooks, senior, clasped the asp (to her) and, after a 
moving soliloquy, died. A single square of light picked up the last, 
weak flutterings of her right hand, while the stage lights faded into 
total darkness. 


Whether for dramatizing or glamorizing...the power of lighting lies 
in absolute control, according to the teachings of Gordon Craig and 
Adolph Appia. With a Century CI Theatron, amateur and professional 
alike can control...from a seat at the rear of the auditorium ...any- 
thing from the last scene of a play to the first showing of a couturier 
to the high school Christmas pageant. 


Century CI Theatron is a simple, sure electronic dimming control system 
in compact, console form. Scenes can be pre-set with 30 dimmer controls 
and safely entrusted to the sole supervision of a single teen-ager. A 
full complement of lighting... borders, spots, footlights, even house- 
lights, can be played on and off in intricate 
lighting cues, in prescribed time; move- 
ment ranging from instant to hours. 






For accurate control of lighting in 
your designs, install Century 

CI Theatron. It costs as little as a 
manually operated auto-transformer 
board. Write Century for complete data. 


o@entuny LIGHTING. INC. 521 w. 4srd st. N.Y. 96 
, 1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 


1820-40 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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SIX INCH NCTC PRODUCTION SHEETS 
STATUETTE OF Duplicates of those which have appeared in Catholic 
Theatre. Production sheets are available for the follow- 
ST. GENESIUS 
THE BABY CYCLONE 
BARTER 


ing titles at the NCTC Executive Office: 
With Base and Gold Plate BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE BOY WITH A CART 
THE COMEDIAN 


$10 00 THE CHIMNEY CORNER 

. CHRISTMAS ON THE VILLAGE SQUARE 
THE CRUCIBLE | 
EVERY NUN 

DOCTORS DISAGREE 

A FANTASY OF THE PASSION 
THE FIRST LEGION 

JEANNE D'ARC 








Delivery takes about 30 days. If engraving is desired, JOURNEY’S END 
it will be done for an additional $2.50, and will include THE JOYOUS SEASON ; 
name of school, name of student and year. NOAH es 
. es , OL L r 31 
Should any school or individual wish to change these a ‘eases 
data or if there are more than 3 lines to be engraved, the PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
ae ‘ SAUSAGE MAKER'S INTERLUDE 
charge will be 10c a letter for all additional lines or SONG OF BERNADETTE 
changed lines. THIRTEEN CLOCKS 
THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY 
THE WHITE HEADED BOY 
Large Troph ize . : . . 
g pny Size : = = s $25.00 Price of duplicate — 20¢ each 
Packet of all 25 production sheets $3.00 


(N.B. Allow two weeks for delivery of packet.) 





ST. GENESIUS PRAYER CARDS 


Two colors on white stock — Conference 
prayer with drawing by Sister M. 
Paulita, B.V.M. 


Large (suitable for framing) 








Medals of St. Genesius 
for your drama club members 
for awards 











Dimensions: II x 61% inches for you 
Price: $1.00 each ; ' 
(.50 in quantities of 20 or more) Sterling Silver BP Double gold-filled — $2.50 
Small (for prayerbook or desk) od Sold — $15.00 
i sions: VY i 
omy yd 2'/ inches Order Medals from: 
(.10 each in lots of 20 or more) ANNA HELEN REUTER 
3800 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 13, Illinois 
Prayer card without drawing — Conference 
prayer. 
02 each (Sold only in quantities of 20 or more) LEICHNER COSMETICS LESS 10% 
LEAFLET PRAYER CARD (containing prayer by Sister 16 Leichner Make-up Charts plus the booklet The Art 
Mary Agnes) of Makeup $1.50 (reduced from $3.50) 
.05 each (Sold only in quantities of 20 or more) Simon's Directory $2.00 (reduced from $2.50) 


: Order from Executive Office. 
Order from NCTC Executive Office 142 Laverack Ave., Lancaster, N. Y. 


142 Laverack Avenue, Lancaster, N. Y. 
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NEW IDEA 


This idea may be useful to other N.C.T.C. members and 
you may have it. As you know most light technicians look for 
good equipment, but only have a small budget. Here is some 
good news for those interested in revolving color wheels. 

The father of one of my Thespians invented an electric 
revolving unit which is wonderful because of his ability to get 
in a small unit so compact and yet satisfactory instrument. 

It consists of a color wheel, (6 windows), extra colors, a 
spring-clamp to which is attached a small motor with a screw 
prong to hold the wheel. A three-way screw plug-in for hold- 
ing spot light and plugging in motor is all there is to it. 

In short you get: a color revolving wheel, colors, spring 
action clamp with motor, three-way screw plug-in for the 


following: 


Single unit $13.50 
4-12 units 12.00 
More than 12 8.55 


All the technician would have to furnish is the spot light 
and the base. 

We have purchased 17 and we've used them for plays, 
dances, dinners, banquets, etc. They are beautiful shot up the 
walls and onto the ceiling . . . cutting one another if close 
enough together. 

For further information I am willing to be at your 
service. 

Sister M. Ambrosine, 
De Mattias Players 
Sacred Heart Academy, 
Wichita, Kans. 
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UW ben ordering from our advertisers, be sure to mention 
Catholic Theatre Conference. 
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“ACCENT ON ACCENTS” — No. | 
The First Dialect Record of its Kind! 
Available March 1958—Long Playing—$5.95 pius postage 
« 


* . 
ALL GENUINE ACCENTS, NOT IMITATIONS 
* * * 
Croatian German Italian Russian 
Dutch Greek Japanese Spanish 
French Hungarian Polish Viennese 
Yiddish 
* * * 


Made by students in the workshop course in English For Foreigners in 
Hunter College, New York City, under the careful supervision of 
Miss Gertrude Walsh and L. Leo Taub. 

The fable by Aesop which serves as the vehicle for conveying the vari- 
ous foreign patterns has been painstakingly and scientifically adapted 
so as to contain every sound of the English language, in statements, 
questions and exclamations. 

Order now for delivery as soon as Released 


Sponsored and Distributed by 


PARAMOUNT THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


ALCONE CO. 
242 West 27th Street, New York |, N. Y. 








George Herman, faculty member at Clarke College, Du- 
buque, lowa, gives last-minute directions to members of the 
cast of his new play, “Brighten the Corner," which concerns 
the life of a nun, Sister Martha. Left to right are Carol 
Pearce, Sheila Dempsey, Karen O'Connor, and Constance 
Wendler, who appeared in the premiere, at Clarke, in Mar. 


PLEDGE COUPON 


In the interests of promoting creative writing by 
Catholic playwrights through the medium of play- 
wrighting workshops and laboratory productions, we 


of 
pledge: 


|. To contribute $ 
Endowment for Catholic Playwrighting Workshops 
(Payment enclosed; bill us later); and 


toward the Living 


! 

| 
ll. To produce during the year of the National : 
Playwrighting Festival (September, ‘58 to August 28, | 
'59) an original, unpublished Catholic play provided | 
that it is feasible from the viewpoint of script quality ; 
and suitability to our production limitations. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
We understand that we will receive in late summer 
i of 1958 a list of available unpublished Catholic plays 
| which are recommended by the Conference for lab- 
7 oratory or public presentation. 

| 
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P rolog “ue 


Behind the grease paint and the sequins 
there is a Truth— 
Behind the footlights and the muslin mountains 
there is a Beauty— 
To be an actor on a Catholic Stage 
is to breathe the hush that filled 
a stable at Bethlehem 
and filled a world with hope 
and Beauty; 
to tremble to the thunder that roared 
‘neath the barren hill of Golgotha 
and in a flash of lightning to see 
The Hanged Man 
and know 


Its Truth and poetry. 


To be an actor on a Catholic Stage 
is to sing a Canticle of David 
while the wood-wind music floats 
and the Root of Jesse is the metronome; 
to mime a parable that the Playwright whispered 
by a lake in Galilee; 
it is to “dance when they pipe” in three pirouettes 
for the Father 
Son 
and 
Holy Ghost 


Behind the masque—there is a Good 
There is a God—behind the masque. 
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